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Oriental  Affairs 

in  the  Light  of  the  Kyoto  Conference 


JWi?.  £.  C-  Carter,  chairman 


A NEW  mechanism  has  been  added  to  the  world’s  machinery  for 
settling  international  disputes.  It  had  been  tested  under  the  hot- 
test fire  in  threshing  out  most  highly  controversial  questions  with  absolute 
freedom  of  speech  by  wholly  unofficial  citizens  close  to  the  scene  of  diffi- 
culty. 


The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  fulfils  a pre-governmental  function  of 
competent  international  public  discussion.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that, 
if  in  the  future  the  Institute  is  to  render  most  valuable  service  preparatory 
to  the  official  adjustment  of  international  difficulties,  the  two  great  anti- 
thetical republics  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
must  find  some  way  of  coming  into  closer  collaboration  with  the  League 
of  Nations  and  these  two  powers  similarly  must  find  a way  of  entering 
into  full  diplomatic  relations  with  each  other,  (Applause) 


It  is  well  known  that  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  Kyoto  Confer- 
ence were  entirely  unofficial.  They  were  not  government  appointees.  They 
were  responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves.  They  went  to  Kyoto  under 
no  instructions.  There  were  no  resolutions,  no  official  conclusions  what- 
soever. 


The  members  of  the  Conference  came  from  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain.  There  were  observers  from  Soviet  Russia,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  International  Labour  Office,  France,  Mexico,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  guests  from  Korea. 


The  hospitality  extended  to  us  by  the  Japanese  people  combined  all  that 
we  are  inclined  to  think  of  as  characteristically  beautiful  in  Japanese  art 
and  manners.  Their  delegation  of  forty-five  represented  as  nearly  the 
ablest  and  most  representative  forty-five  people  as  you  could  have  gotten 
together  in  Japan  if  you  left  out  the  royal  family  and  members  of  the 
present  government. 

Similarly  gracious  and  valuable  hospitality  was  extended  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  considerable  number  of  Institute  members  who  visited 
China  just  before  or  just  after  the  Kyoto  Conference  by  Chinese  offi- 
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dais,  business  men  and  educators.  What  the  Chinese  did  in  this  way  was 
a notable  supplement  to  their  valuable  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

The  main  life  of  the  Conference  was  in  the  round  tables  which  were  in 
session  for  three  full  hours  every  morning.  Each  round  table  was  in- 
ternationally constituted  and  was  a cross  section  of  the  entire  conference. 

Two  of  the  most  outstanding  of  all  the  many  round  table  leaders,  and 
they  came  from  all  the  nations,  were  today’s  two  speakers.  The  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  owes  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  a debt  of  pro- 
found gratitude  for  sending  Mr.  McDonald  to  Kyoto,  for  making  a con- 
tribution of  two  special  issues  of  the  Information  Service,*  and 
for  the  remarkable  skill  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation showed  as  a round  table  leader  at  Kyoto.  (Applause) 


^R.  JAMES  g.  McDonald 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  GUESTS  : It  is 

O'  0 L good  to  be  home  again.  It  is  good  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  share  with  you,  who  made  my  trip  possible,  something  of  my  experi- 
ences during  the  past  four  months.  If  there  were  time,  and  if  this  were 
the  occasion,  I should  like  to  take  you  with  me  on  the  trip  which  my  two 
friends  and  I have  just  completed  of  twenty-nine  thousand  miles  around 
the  world.  , 

For  example,  I should  like  to  tell  you  and  the  radio  audience  about 
our  visit  to  Northern  Africa,  where  in  Tangier  we  suddenly  discovered 
the  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  to  take  you  along  to  Spain,  where 
in  Santander  we  lunched  with  the  Spanish  King  and  Queen ; to  Galicia, 
where  we  spent  a day  with  Primo  de  Rivera,  who  in  the  afternoon  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  a provincial  bull  fight;  to  the  Hague  Conference 
on  the  Young  Plan,  where  during  several  days  we  talked  with  Mr.  Snow- 
den, Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  with  Mr.  Henderson,  with  Dr. 
Stresemann,  and  with  the  leaders  of  other  delegations;  then  to  Lossie- 
mouth, where  we  had  the  great  honor  of  three  hours  alone  with  the  British 
Prime  Minister ; later  to  Geneva,  where  we  renewed  old  acquaintances 
with  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

From  Geneva  we  went  by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Warsaw  to 
Moscow.  As  on  my  previous  visit  to  the  Soviet  capital  two  years  ago, 
there  were  opportunities  to  talk  not  only  with  Soviet  officials,  but  also 
with  well-informed  foreigners — diplomats  and  others.  I should  like  to 

•Tariff  and  American  Foreign  Trade,  June.  1929.  Russia  and  China  in  Manchuria, 
August.  1929. 
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give  you  some  sense  of  our  impressions  of  Leningrad  and  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, which,  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  is  to  my  mind  the 
one  picture  gallery  in  all  the  world  comparable  to  the  Louvre. 

Returning  to  Moscow,  we  prepared  for  a trek  across  Transiberia.  We 
were  told  to  take  our  own  provisions  and  be  prepared  for  somewhat  like 
pioneering  hardships.  Happily,  we  were  either  too  busy  or  too  careless 
to  make  these  preparations.  To  our  delight,  we  found  that  the  Tran- 
siberian  trip  was  as  luxurious  as  travel  on  our  own  best  railroad  lines. 
In  fact,  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights  we  traveled  in  such  luxury,  that  we 
had  difficulty  in  realizing  that  we  were  in  the  land  of  the  Bolsheviks.  I 
wish  I could  visualize  for  you  the  vastness  and  fertility  of  those  prairies 
and  mountains  and  plains  which  stretch  for  sixty-five  hundred  miles  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Vladivostok. 

I should  like  also  to  tell  you  of  our  absorbingly  interesting  trip  through 
Korea;  our  visit  in  Mukden  with  the  Young  Marshal,  Chang  Hsueh-Liang, 
the  war  lord  of  Manchuria;  our  ten  days  in  Peking,  where  we  visited  the 
Great  Wall,  the  Forbidden  City,  the  Temple,  of  Heaven,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary monuments  of  Chinese  architecture,  happily  under  the  guidance 
of  distinguished  authorities  on  Chinese  art ; our  trip  from  Peking  to 
Hankow  by  rail  three  or  four  days  before  through  traffic  on  the  railroad 
line  was  interrupted  by  the  renewal  of  civil  war  in  China;  our  trip  from 
Hankow  down  the  Yangtse,  stopping  several  times  en  route  and  for  a 
few  days  at  Nanking,  where  we  had  a chance  to  talk  with  many  of  the 
officials  of  the  Nanking  Government;  and  of  our  arrival  at  Shanghai, 
that  great,  rich,  commercial  metropolis,  a foreign  “republic”  on  the  soil 
of  China. 

From  Shanghai  we  hurried  to  Japan,  which  was  the  real  objective  of  our 
trip.  We  had  little  time  for  sightseeing,  but  we  managed  to  steal  a few 
days  in  Nikko.  With  its  mountains  covered  with  glorious  autumnal  foli- 
age and  its  impressive  temples,  this  spot  sacred  to  the  Japanese  was  to  me 
majestically  beautiful.  Finally  we  arrived  at  Kyoto  on  the  eve  of  the 
Conference,  and  remained  there  for  somewhat  more  than  two  weeks. 

Some  other  time  I hope  there  may  be  a chance  to  express  to  the  Japanese 
our  appreciation  for  the  generous  and  exquisite  hospitality  bestowed  upon 
all  of  us  during  our  stay  in  their  land.  A fitting  climax  of  that  hospitality 
was  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  Garden  Party,  which  was  given  on  the 
day  we  sailed.  All  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  invited.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  Imperial  Family  attended  in  person.  And  we,  in  typical 
American  fashion,  had  just  time  to  hurry  from  the  party  to  our  steamer. 
That  evening  we  sailed  from  Yokohama  for  home  by  way  of  Honolulu. 

But  today  is  not  the  time  for  a travelogue.  Instead  I wish  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly  two  somewhat  related  topics : ( 1 ) certain  dominant 
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tendencies  in  Soviet  Russia,  two  years  after  my  previous  trip  there  and 
eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik  regime;  and  (2) 
some  aspects  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  China  that  may  help  ex- 
plain the  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  that  great  people  toward  a unified 
government,  and  may  also  make  a little  clearer  why  the  Nanking  Govern- 
ment, despite  its  achievements,  is  today  faced  with  a renewal  of  civil  war. 

Russia 

Soviet  Russia  today  presents  a picture  less  confusing  than  two  years 
ago.  There  is  now  less  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  observers 
as  to  present-day  tendencies  in  Russia  than  two  years  ago. 

Now,  as  then,  the  authority  of  the  Soviets  is  unquestioned  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast  empire.  The  rule  of  Moscow  is  just 
as  firm  in  Vladivostok  as  in  any  other  part  of  Russia. 

Effective  unity  has  been  reestablished  in  the  Communist  Party.  The 
party  itself  is  small,  numbering  perhaps  not  more  than  a million  members. 
But  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it  more  than  makes  up  in  the  rigor  of  the  party 
discipline  and  the  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. As  a result,  the  dictatorship  of  this  tiny  minority  over  140,000,000 
people  is  complete. 

Two  years  ago  the  party  seemed  threatened  by  internal  dissentions  from 
two  directions : The  more  radical  and  the  more  conservative  wings.  Since 
then,  the  so-called  Left,  or  radical  opposition,  has  been  decisively  defeated 
and  its  leader  Trotsky  driven  into  exile  in  Turkey.  Similarly,  the  Right, 
or  conservative  opposition,  led  by  such  men  as  Rikoff,  the  titular  Presi- 
dent of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  also  been  defeated.  Stalin  has  emerged 
from  these  conflicts  the  dominant  personality  in  Russia.  He  still  holds 
only  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party ; but,  controlling 
the  party  as  he  does,  he  is  able  to  maintain  unity  within  it  and,  through 
it,  to  exercise  effective  authority  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia. 

But  unity  and  fanatical  belief  in  the  mission  of  Communism  would  not 
in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Communist  dictatorship.  Now, 
as  earlier,  the  party  uses  its  special  police  to  spy  out  and  crush  ruthlessly 
anything  that  suggests  the  possibility  of  intrigue  against  the  present 
regime.  So  effective  is  this  political  police,  commonly  called  the  OGPU, 
that  there  is  no  present  probability  of  armed  or  other  resistance  to  the 
Communist  authority. 

The  Soviet  army  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Estimates  as  to 
its  size  vary  from  500,000  to  800,000.  It  is  well  armed  and  equipped, 
and  is  thoroughly  disciplined.  Not  all  of  the  officers  are  Communists; 
but  the  Communists  are  so  placed  in  key  positions,  that  they  are  able  to 
assure  the  army’s  loyalty.  The  OGPU  has  special  troops  of  its  own 


that  guard  the  frontiers  and  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  country.  We  never  saw  these  troops  in  ac- 
tion; but  they  were  an  ever-present,  obvious  symbol  of  the  Soviet  power. 

How  are  the  Soviet  authorities  using  the  power  which  the  Communist 
Party,  the  secret  police,  and  the  army  give  them  over  the  whole  of  Russia? 
Two  years  ago  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  tendency  of  those  in  power 
was  to  maintain  their  original  radicalism  or  to  develop  a more  moderate 
program.  Now  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  The  Russian 
authorities  are  committed  to  and  are  carrying  out  a far-reaching  program 
more  radical  than  any  they  have  undertaken  since  1923. 

The  proof  of  this  extreme  radicalism  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  visi- 
tor. The  Communist  Party  itself  is  being  constantly  purged  of  those 
members  who  do  not  show  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  party  principles 
or  who  are  not  willing  to  carry  on  party  propaganda  activities  after  regu- 
lar office  hours.  Moreover,  more  and  more  non-Communists  are  being 
eliminated  from  responsible  positions  in  the  government.  Also,  heavier 
and  heavier  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  against  private  business  in- 
terests. As  a result,  the  percentage  of  private  industry  and  commerce  is 
being  steadily  reduced,  while  the  proportion  of  the  country’s  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  is  steadily  increasing. 

But  more  important  than  these  indications  of  the  radicalism  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  the  amazing  five-year  plan  announced  a few  months 
ago.  This  plan  outlines  in  detail  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ments which  are  planned  by  the  state  for  the  years  1929-1933.  The  in- 
dustrial program  outlines  great  increases  in  the  production  of  electrical 
power,  coal,  oil,  and  other  forms  of  fuel.  It  provides  for  the  building 
of  great  factories,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  tractors,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  other  kinds  of  machinery.  All  of  these  develop- 
ments are  to  be  initiated  by  the  state,  financed  by  the  state,  and  managed 
by  great  state  trusts.  Thus  during  the  next  five  years,  as  the  makers  of  this 
plan  put  it,  a great  Socialist  advance  is  to  be  made  on  the  entire  industrial 
front. 

The  leaders  are  naively  optimistic  as  to  the  results  of  this  program. 
They  tell  you  without  a smile  that  in  five  years  they  are  going  to  be  pro- 
ducing more  automobiles  and  tractors  than  the  United  States,  and  that 
within  a few  decades  all  the  workers  in  Soviet  Russia  will  be  enjoying 
mechanical  comforts  and  conveniences. 

But  this  five-year  Socialist  program  is  even  more  radical  in  the  pro- 
visions it  makes  for  what  might  be  called  “farm  relief.”  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  revolution,  the  Communist  leaders  have  definitely  set 
themselves  the  task  of  tearing  the  peasant  from  his  individual  small  tract 
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of  land.  They  seek  to  do  this  through  what  they  call  the  socialization 
and  the  mechanization  of  the  land.  What  do  these  two  big  words,  “so- 
cialization” and  “mechanization,”  mean  ? They  mean  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  huge  state  farms  and  large  collective  farms. 

The  state  farms  are  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed  from  virgin  soil 
and  cultivated  by  peasants  who  have  not  heretofore  had  farms  of  their 
own.  These  peasants  are  to  be  paid  like  day  laborers  and  are  to  form  a 
kind  of  peasant  proletariat.  The  collective  farms  are  to  be  formed  by 
the  throwing  together  of  the  small  farms  of  individual  peasants.  Each 
state  farm  and  each  collective  farm  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a unit  under  the 
direction  of  a trained  manager  selected  in  most  cases  by  the  state.  These 
socialized  farms  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  mechanized ; that  is,  the  state 
has  undertaken  to  supply  the  farms  with  modern  agricultural  implements 
and  tractors.  The  Soviet  authorities  have  almost  a magical  faith  in  the 
tractor,  and  this  faith  they  are  seeking  to  instil  in  the  peasant. 

Why  has  Moscow  undertaken  this  colossal  task  of  changing  the  life 
habits  of  tens  of  millions  of  peasants?  The  Soviet  authorities  reply  that 
it  is  merely  the  natural  development  of  their  fundamental  theory  of  so- 
cialization of  all  of  the  basic  means  of  production.  Put  in  simpler  words, 
the  Communists  would  say,  “The  individualism  of  the  peasant  must  be 
destroyed.  Already  we  have  in  large  part  destroyed  the  kulak,  or  rich 
peasant,  who  as  an  individualist  was  always  a danger  to  our  Socialist 
plans.  Now  we  must  force  the  poorer  peasants  more  and  more  to  be- 
come merely  units  in  the  large  state  or  community  organizations  directed 
by  the  state  for  state  purposes.” 

But  there  is  a second  and  more  immediate  reason  for  the  Communists’ 
present  attempt  to  socialize  the  land.  It  grows  out  of  the  danger  that 
Moscow  has  felt,  that  the  peasant,  if  he  remains  independent,  may  have 
the  power  to  starve  the  cities.  This  danger  has  been  evident  during  the 
last  few  years,  when,  despite  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  peasants  to  produce  more  grain,  the  government  has  barely  been 
able  to  secure  enough  food  for  the  industrial  workers.  Now,  through 
its  socialized  and  mechanized  farms,  the  government  hopes  to  control 
enough  of  the  grain  supply  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  peasant  sabotage. 

There  is  a third  reason  for  the  radical  agricultural  program  and  one 
which  the  government  would  never  admit.  Last  year  it  became  evident 
that  the  Bolshevist  continuous  pressure  on  the  kulak  was  in  effect  de- 
stroying the  old  Russian  village  economic  unit.  The  poor  peasant  was 
no  longer  able  to  borrow  a horse  or  a plough,  or  find  any  one  who  would 
employ  him  in  his  spare  time;  therefore,  they  increasingly  turned  to 
the  government  and  said,  “You  must  supply  us  with  the  means  of  tilling 
our  soil.”  The  government  has,  as  far  as  it  has  been  able,  tried  to  meet 
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that  need ; but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  need  is  so  great,  the  urgency 
so  imminent,  that  the  government  is  being  pushed  to  extend  its  program 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  try  to  do. 

Will  these  ambitious  schemes  succeed?  Will  the  state  and  collective 
farms  increase  the  production  of  grain?  Can  the  government’s  gigantic 
program  of  industrial  development  be  carried  out?  Can  the  present  in- 
adequate system  of  distribution  both  of  grain  and  of  manufactured  goods 
be  radically  improved?  Soviet  Russia’s  progress  during  the  next  five 
years  depends  on  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  these  grandiose  plans  for  the  future,  we  saw 
in  Moscow  in  September  bread  lines  longer  than  they  had  been  two  years 
ago.  Meat,  eggs,  and  butter  were  scarcer.  The  rouble — for  which  we 
had  to  pay  SlJ^c. — seemed  to  buy  less  than  two  years  ago.  I doubt 
whether  its  purchasing  power  is  more  than  half  its  nominal  value.  But 
the  authorities  at  the  state  bank  and  the  government  authorities  with 
whom  I spoke,  vigorously  denied  that  the  rouble  had  depreciated.  They 
insisted  that  there  is  no  inflation.  They  say  there  is  instead  a “managed” 
currency,  the  amount  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  industry  and 
commerce.  When  I asked  why  the  bread  lines  were  longer,  the  authori- 
ties shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said,  in  effect,  “Yes,  our  people  may 
have  to  draw  their  belts  somewhat  tighter  during  the  next  year  or  two ; 
but  that  we  can  do.  These  temporary  hardships  are  the  easier  to  bear 
because  we  know  that  soon  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  everybody. 
And  as  soon  as  our  enlarged  industrial  program  is  fully  in  operation,  our 
people  will  have  as  many  automobiles  and  radios  as  you  in  the  United 
States.” 

I doubt  very  much  whether  the  future  will  justify  this  unbounded 
optimism. 

As  a result  of  their  absorption  in  titanic  farm  and  industrial  programs, 
the  authorities  in  Moscow  are  not  now,  in  my  judgment,  primarily  inter- 
ested in  foreign  affairs.  They  know  that  their  main  job  is  to  make  their 
great  industrial  and  agricultural  program  succeed  in  Russia.  If  these 
succeed,  then  and  only  then  will  they  be  able  to  conduct  their  foreign 
policy  effectively  and  deal  with  their  neighbors  on  a basis  of  complete 
equality. 

I do  not  think  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  government  towards  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  is  an  exception  to  my  general  statement,  or  that  the 
Russian  attitude  has  been  more  imperialistic  than  that  of  many  other 
powers  toward  China. 

Why  did  not  Russia  use  force  earlier  ? Probably  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  the  Kellogg  Pact;  and  (2)  the  desire  of  the  Russians  not  to  belie 
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their  own  claims  to  be  anti-imperialistic.  But  if,  as  now  appears  from 
the  press,  Mukden  and  Moscow  have  agreed  on  a settlement  for  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  in  reference  to  the  railway,  Russia  will 
be  free  again  to  concentrate  on  her  domestic  program. 

Even  though  most  of  us  think  that  domestic  program  is  utopian,  we 
must,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  world  we  live  in,  watch  with  the 
closest  attention  Moscow’s  effort  to  outdo  the  capitalist  world. 

Soviet  Russia  is  a challenge  to  the  past.  It  is  a challenge  to  the  present. 
No  matter  how  much  we  may  oppose  its  principles  or  abhor  some  of  its 
practices,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  audacious  experiment  directed 
by  Moscow,  which  has  for  its  laboratory  a vast  empire  and  140,000,000 
people. 

China 

Revolutionary  China,  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  with  a popu- 
lation as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  is  comparable  in  some  respects  with 
revolutionary  Russia.  The  Chinese  revolution,  of  course,  antedated  by 
six  or  seven  years  the  overthrow  of  the  Czars ; but  in  recent  years  the 
Chinese  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the  Russians.  The  Kuomintang, 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party,  controls  the  Nationalist  Government  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  Communist  Party  controls  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  propaganda  methods  of  the  Nationalists  were  most 
successful  when  they  were  modeled  on  Bolshevik  methods  and  assisted 
by  Bolshevist  agents.  The  dynamic  power  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang were  greatest  when  Russian  influence  was  most  felt.  The  spec- 
tacular advance  of  the  Nationalists  from  Canton  to  the  Yangtse  in  a few 
months  during  1926  was  accomplished  in  considerable  part  because  of  the 
genius  of  Borodin,  the  Russian  adviser. 

But  it  would  be  a grave  mistake  to  assume  from  this  that  the  Nationalist 
Movement  has  been  at  any  time  predominantly  Communist.  Even  when 
the  Nationalists  were  most  successful  in  sweeping  away  the  opposition 
that  faced  them,  much  of  the  driving  force  was  supplied  by  the  groups  of 
radical  Chinese  who,  though  ardent  believers  in  a thoroughgoing  social 
and  economic  revolution,  were  not  Communists.  Now  the  Communist 
influence  has  been  eliminated  from  the  movement,  and  most  of  the  non- 
Communist  Chinese  radicals  have  either  been  expelled  or  so  alienated  as 
now  to  be  openly  hostile  to  the  present  regime. 

What  have  been  the  accomplishments  of  the  Nationalists  since  July, 
1926,  when  they  began  their  march  from  Canton?  First,  under  the  fre- 
quently brilliant  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  they  have  achieved  the 
political  unification  of  eighteen  provinces,  including  the  three  northeastern 
provinces  of  Manchuria.  But,  as  we  all  know,  this  unification  is  more 
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apparent  than  real.  Second,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sun  Fo,  Minister 
of  Railways,  all  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  country  were  for  a 
time  operating  regularly  under  a measure  of  central  administration.  Some- 
thing was  done  also  toward  improving  the  right-of-way,  rebuilding  bridges, 
and  purchasing  new  rolling  stock.  Third,  due  to  the  really  extraordinary 
capacity  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  a beginning  was  made  toward  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  all  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  customs  and  virtually  all  from  the  salt  tax  went 
to  the  central  government.  In  addition,  Mr.  Soong  was  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  three  great  corporations  to  pay  taxes  but  once  on  their 
products  and  thereby  be  relieved  from  the  stifling  accumulation  of  pro- 
vincial taxes.  Fourth,  Mr.  Soong  has  also  been  surprisingly  successful 
in  floating  a large  number  of  domestic  bonds,  particularly  in  Shanghai. 
To  administer  the  services  on  these  securities  there  was  set  up  a Board 
of  Trustees,  which  has  so  efficiently  carried  out  its  duties  that  not  a cent 
has  been  defaulted  in  interest  or  principal  on  over  $200,000,000  gold 
since  May,  1927.  Unfortunately,  the  government  has  been  unable  to 
avoid  bitter  criticism  for  the  ways  in  which  it  has  expended  these  funds. 
The  Finance  Minister  has  also  been  able  to  set  up  a new  central  bank 
at  Shanghai  with  two  auxiliary  banks.  This  central  bank  has  sought 
to  reorganize  branch  banks  in  the  chief  provincial  cities,  with  a view  to 
bringing  the  currency  of  these  banks  back  to  par  and  making  their  notes 
acceptable.  Fifth,  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  won 
a distinct  victory  in  securing  from  the  Powers  recognition  of  China’s 
right  to  tariff  autonomy.  Similarly,  Mr.  Wang  has  made  some  progress 
in  securing  the  return  to  China  of  certain  concessions  held  by  foreign 
powers,  and  in  securing  from  several  lesser  Powers  conditional  relin- 
quishment of  their  extraterritorial  privileges.  (Both  these  points  will  be 
discussed  more  in  detail  by  Professor  Blakeslee.) 

Why  is  it  that,  despite  these  apparently  substantial  accomplishments, 
China  continues  to  be  torn  by  civil  war?  I shall  try  to  give  you  what 
seems  to  me  the  best  consensus  of  well-informed  opinion  in  China  on  this 
vital  question.  I do  not  pose  as  any  sort  of  an  expert  but  merely  as  a 
reporter  who  talked  with  representatives  of  many  shades  of  opinion, 
Chinese  and  foreign,  and  who  sought  only  to  understand. 

Following  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  fundamental  in  the 
failure  of  the  Nationalists  to  achieve  peace : 

(1)  Real  political  unity  never  was  achieved.  The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment in  Nanking  and  its  organic  law  merely  represent  a compromise  and 
experimental  treaty  among  the  half-dozen  military  politicians,  each  of 
whom  at  the  time  the  Government  was  set  up  was  in  control  of  a definite 
part  of  China.  These  local  military  satraps  have  been  able  to  agree 
fairly  well  on  a common  attitude  on  foreign  questions,  but  have  never 
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been  able  to  agree  on  basic  domestic  issues.  Least  of  all,  have  they  been 
able  to  agree  as  to  ways  in  which  the  Government  should  develop.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  as  head  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  has  wished  to  impose  a 
greater  and  greater  degree  of  central  control  over  the  whole  country,  while 
the  local  military  leaders  have  staunchly  resisted  such  efforts. 

(2)  The  government  itself,  with  its  many  boards,  committees,  councils, 
and  yuans,  is  a clumsy  instrument  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  function  in 
its  own  right.  Instead,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates,  through  their 
control  of  the  Kuomintang,  have  used  the  government  machinery  for  their 
own  purposes. 

(3)  A basic  cause  of  the  Nationalist  failure  has  been  the  deterioration 
of  the  Kuomintang  itself.  The  Nationalist  Party  of  today  lacks  even 
the  unity  of  two  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  now  in  the  pockets  of  the  local  military  leaders.  Moreover,  during 
the  last  two  years,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates  have  driven  out 
of  the  party  some  of  its  most  unselfish  and  powerful  groups,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  insisting  that  the  revolution,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
carry  out  a thoroughgoing  program  of  economic  and  social  reforms.  Many 
of  these  expelled  groups  continue  to  be  strongly  supported  by  local  and 
provincial  Kuomintang  organizations ; but  the  delegates  elected  by  these 
local  organizations  were  in  many  cases  denied  seats  this  year  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  the  party.  Later  during  that 
Congress,  Chiang  forced  through  a resolution  that  gives  to  the  Nanking 
group  complete  control  of  the  party.  The  result  has  been  a grave  loss  of 
enthusiasm  and  of  driving  power.  Today  the  Kuomintang  lacks  almost 
completely  those  elements  of  strength  that  make  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia  such  an  effective  instrument  for  controlling  a vast  empire. 

(4)  The  Nationalist  leaders  themselves,  though  sometimes  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  power,  have  almost  without  exception  shown  weaknesses 
that  have  tended  to  undermine  their  regime.  For  example,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  able  military  leader  and  politician,  has  never  evolved  a program 
that  appeals  to  the  civilian  opinion  of  the  country.  He  has  thought  in 
military  terms;  has  refused  to  see  the  value  to  the  Nationalist  cause  of  the 
radical  groups  within  the  party,  even  when  these  were  not  Communists. 
Moreover,  Chiang  has  often  been  intolerant  of  other  leaders  and  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  cooperate  with  them.  I was  told  by  many  observers  that 
if  Chiang  had  been  less  ambitious  and  more  tolerant,  Feng,  the  impor- 
tant leader  in  the  Northwest  now  in  open  revolt,  would  have  continued  to 
cooperate  with  Nanking.  Or  take  the  case  of  T.  V.  Soong,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  perhaps  the  most  able  of  all  the  Nanking  leaders — the  man 
who  nearly  everyone  agrees  is  indispensable.  Judging  from  any  standard, 
Mr.  Soong’s  financial  operations  have  been  brilliant.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause several  of  Mr.  Soong’s  relatives  have  been  placed  in  the  govern- 
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ment  or  have  intermarried  with  high  officials — one  of  his  sisters  is  the 
wife  of  Chiang  Kai-shek — there  is  a widespread  belief  that  the  so-called 
“Soong  Dynasty”  constitutes  a family  dictatorship  in  Nanking. 

Moreover,  charges  of  luxurious  living  and  colossal  peculations  are  lev- 
eled at  many  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  Certainly,  the  government  has 
set  up  no  adequate  system  of  accounts.  Huge  sums  are  paid  out  in  ways 
which  offer  every  excuse  for  belief  in  large-scale  graft.  In  any  case, 
it  seems  clear  that  very  few  Chinese  leaders  now  in  power  have  yet 
learned  to  distinguish  clearly  between  personal  and  governmental  funds. 

I was  frequently  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  distinguished  Chinese 
scholars,  some  of  whom  I had  known  for  years,  talked  about  the  men  now 
in  control  in  Nanking.  One  of  these  scholars  said  to  me  “I  have  been 
so  shocked  and  disillusioned  by  our  leaders,  that  during  the  past  two  years 
I have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  a single  letter  to  any  of  my  friends 
abroad.” 

In  balancing  these  criticisms  against  Nanking’s  accomplishments,  we 
must  in  fairness  remember  that  the  Nationalists  found  the  country  dis- 
organized by  ten  years  of  civil  war,  and  that  they  have  had  to  struggle 
constantly  against  formidable  obstacles : Age-old  traditions  of  regionalism 
and  of  family  rather  than  national  loyalty;  and  the  complete  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  western  political  forms  of  government. 

Therefore,  one  of  my  friends  in  Shanghai,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great- 
est corporations  operating  in  China,  was  probably  right  in  saying:  “The 
group  of  men  in  Nanking  are  doing  the  best  than  can  be  hoped  for  under 
the  circumstances.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates  are  displaced, 
none  of  us  sees  anything  ahead  but  chaos  for  a number  of  years.” 

In  this  situation  those  of  us  who  have  a concern  about  China  have  at 
least  one  major  responsibility.  We  must  learn  more  than  we  know  now 
about  the  Chinese  people  and  their  tragic  difficulties.  We  cannot  rest 
content  to  accept  the  judgment  either  of  the  Old  China  Hands,  who  insist 
that  only  force  is  understood  by  the  Chinese,  or  the  judgment  of  those 
who  feel  that,  if  only  the  foreigner  would  relinquish  his  special  privileges, 
China’s  problems  would  be  solved.  The  solution  is  not  as  simple  as  either 
of  these  groups  contend.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  are  amenable 
merely  to  force,  but  it  is  equally  untrue  that  the  special  privileges  of  the 
foreigners  are  the  chief  cause  of  China’s  present  ills.  The  roots  of  the 
difficulty  go  much  deeper,  and  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  they  will  be  eradi- 
cated in  a few  years. 

We  as  a people  and  as  a government  must  be  patient,  tolerant,  and 
wisely  generous.  Only  so  can  we  be  of  any  help  to  a great  people  seek- 
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ing  in  a single  generation  to  lift  itself  through  whole  centuries  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  development. 


The  Chairman:  This  survey  has  more  than  vindicated  the  policy  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  for  impartial  study  of  international  ques- 
tions. The  technique  Mr.  McDonald  has  used  on  this  tour  was  similar 
to  the  technique  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Kyoto  Conference,  that  of 
carefully  organized  group  discussion,  accompanied  by  a continuing  process 
of  scientific  research,  internationally  planned,  and  carried  out. 

There  were  seven  main  themes  discussed  at  the  Conference : 

(1)  Press  communications  and  cable  rates,  as  bearing  directly  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  the  East.  Mr. 
Karl  Bickel  could  tell  us  of  the  gratifying  result  of  the  preparatory  studies 
in  this  field. 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  machine  age  on  traditional  culture  was  of  un- 
usual significance  because  it  was  the  one  problem  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  East  and  West,  faced  exactly  the  same  question: 
What  is  the  machine  doing  to  our  traditional  cultures,  whether  Oriental 
or  Occidental? 

(3)  The  financial  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  China. 

(4)  Food  and  population,  probably  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference,  and  that  which  of  all  was  less  front-page 
news.  How  the  coming  generations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to  se- 
cure their  daily  bread  is,  without  doubt,  the  problem  of  the  Pacific. 
Though  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  widespread  popular  discussion,  it  fur- 
nished the  largest  item  in  the  research  budget  of  the  Institute.  Mea- 
sured in  terms  of  half  a generation  or  a full  generation,  the  Institute’s 
studies  in  this  field  may  prove  to  have  been  a major  contribution  to  the 
relationships  of  the  Pacific  peoples. 

(5)  South  Manchuria. 

(6)  Extraterritoriality,  concessions  and  settlements. 

(7)  The  machinery  of  diplomatic  relations  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  next  speaker.  Professor  Blakeslee  has  attended  all  three  of  the 
Institute  Conferences.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  at  Clark  University,  which  was  the  father  and  mother  to 
the  whole  generation  of  Institutes  of  Politics  and  of  International  Affairs 
that  now,  happily,  are  beginning  to  dot  these  United  States. 

He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  books  that  were 
prepared  in  preparation  for  the  Kyoto  Conference  entitled  “The  Pacific 
Area,  an  International  Survey.”  Professor  Blakeslee  shared  distinction 
with  Mr.  McDonald  as  one  of  the  best  round  table  leaders  at  Kyoto. 
Professor  Blakeslee ! (Applause) 
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PROFESSOR  QEORGE  H.  ^LAKESLEE 


R.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN : The  Outstanding  political 


V— ^ 0 V issue  at  the  Kyoto  Conference  was  that  of  Manchuria.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  serious  international  problem  in  the  Far  East. 
Manchuria  is  a great,  wealthy,  fertile  region — equal  in  area  to  France 
and  Germany  combined — in  which  there  meet  the  conflicting  aims  and 
policies  of  three  states,  China,  Russia,  and  Japan. 

While  the  relations  between  Russia  and  China,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  McDonald,  were  acute  at  the  time  they  received  slight  at- 
tention at  the  Conference  owing  to  the  absence  of  regular  Soviet  delegates, 
and  the  discussion  centered  upon  the  issues  between  Japan  and  China 
which  are  certainly  more  complicated  and  fully  as  serious. 

Manchuria  is  admittedly  a part  of  China,  but  in  its  southern  section 
Japan  has  obtained  valuable  concessions  and  rights,  which  were  gained 
originally  by  treaty  in  1905  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
These  include  the  leased  territory  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen — an  area 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island — and  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  system.  In  addition  there  are  Japanese  cities  and  towns  along 
the  railroad  zone,  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  steel  mills,  factories,  hotels, 
various  business  enterprises,  all  conducted  on  a plane  of  exceptionally 
high  efficiency.  Altogether,  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  according  to  recent 
semi-official  Japanese  statistics,  have  invested  in  South  Manchuria  ap- 
proximately a billion  dollars,  reckoned  in  American  currency. 

Japan,  naturally,  governs  the  leased  territory.  In  addition  it  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  to  guard  the  railroad  by  its  troops  and  to  admin- 
ister the  Japanese  towns  and  cities  in  the  railroad  zone.  This  situation, 
resembling  that  of  a state  within  a state,  naturally  brings  about  continuing 
misunderstanding  and  frequent  friction. 

In  this  controversy  there  is  one  outstanding  issue  and  many  subsidiary 
ones.  The  main  issue,  as  the  Chinese  see  it,  is  “Shall  South  Manchuria, 
a part  of  our  homeland,  be  Chinese  or  Japanese?”  They  believe  that 
Japan  is  trying  to  take  away  part  of  their  territory  from  them  and  are 
therefore  determined  to  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  Japanese  in- 
terests and  to  regain  the  rights  and  concessions  already  granted.  One  may 
judge  of  the  strong  national  feeling  of  many  of  these  Chinese,  especially 
those  living  in  Manchuria,  from  an  expression  I have  heard,  in  varying 
phraseology,  a number  of  times  from  their  influential  men : “We  can’t 
do  much  now,  but  this  may  well  mean  war  in  the  days  of  our  children.” 

To  the  Japanese  the  main  issue  is  equally  clear : “Are  our  rights  in 
South  Manchuria,  obtained  by  great  national  sacrifice  during  two  wars, 
and  now  held  justly  and  legally,  to  be  respected,  or  are  they  to  be  seized 
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from  us?”  The  Japanese  refer  not  merely  to  their  treaty  rights,  but 
also  to  their  moral  right  to  a special  position  in  South  Manchuria,  due 
as  a natural  and  legitimate  reward  for  their  success  in  winning  the  war 
against  Russia,  which  was  caused  largely  by  China’s  inability  to  protect 
its  own  territory.  A further  justification,  they  believe,  is  the  admittedly 
excellent  administration  and  the  peace  and  order  which  they  have  main- 
tained in  South  Manchuria.  Then,  also,  the  Japanese,  especially  the  older 
generation,  never  forget  that  the  battlefields  of  their  greatest  national  war, 
which  still  stirs  the  deepest  patriotic  emotions,  lie  along  the  route  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway.  To  interpret  their  feeling  to  Americans, 
they  sometimes  say,  “The  South  Manchuria  Railway  is  our  Panama 
Canal” — that  is,  both  are  concessions  or  leases  in  foreign  territory  re- 
garded as  of  vital  importance  by  the  nations  which  hold  them.  It  has 
therefore  been  said  that  in  national  sentiment  South  Manchuria  is  to 
Japan  what  both  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  are 
to  America. 

The  subordinate  and  technical  issues  relate  largely  to  the  validity  of 
certain  treaties  and  agreements  between  China  and  Japan,  particularly  of 
the  treaty  of  1915  by  which  China  extended  the  term  of  the  lease  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  first  granted  to  Russia  in  1898,  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-nine  years.  The  Chinese  government  has  stated  officially  that  this 
treaty  of  1915  is  null  and  void.  If  it  is  null  and  void,  then  the  leasehold 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  Japanese 
system  in  Manchuria,  belongs  not  to  Japan,  but  to  China.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a long  list  of  concessions  and  promises  which  the  Chinese  have 
made  by  treaty  and  agreement  with  Japan  and  which  they  are  not  carry- 
ing out.  China  refuses  to  carry  them  out  on  the  ground  that  these 
agreements  were  extorted  by  intimidation  or  were  obtained  from  the 
venal  and  corrupt  Peking  government.  But  for  some  of  these  concessions 
Japan  in  the  past  has  paid  millions  of  dollars  to  China. 

These,  then,  were  the  issues  between  Japan  and  China,  and  these  were 
the  opposing  national  sentiments  with  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
met  at  the  Kyoto  Conference.  For  three  days,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Institute,  they  discussed  in  round  table  conferences — 
courteously  to  be  sure,  but  with  strong  feeling  and  utmost  frankness — 
the  facts,  the  points  of  view,  and  the  possible  solutions  of  their  Man- 
churian problem.  Then  the  leaders  of  these  two  groups  met  daily  by 
themselves  in  informal  committee  meetings. 

These  discussions  at  Kyoto  showed  first  of  all  that  the  Chinese  in  Man- 
churia are  particularly  disturbed  over  the  presence  and  the  actions  of  the 
Japanese  railway  guards.  They  also  made  it  clear  that  in  the  judgment 
of  many  at  the  Conference  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 
retention  by  Japan  of  its  economic  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  but  the 
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transfer  to  China  of  Japan’s  military  and  political  rights.  Such  a trans- 
fer, however,  which  the  Chinese  would  like  to  have  take  place  at  once,  the 
Japanese  point  out  cannot  be  made  either  at  present  or  in  the  near  future 
due  to  the  disturbed  internal  situation  in  China  and  the  lack  of  hopeful- 
ness for  the  future. 

The  round  tables  made  it  evident  that  there  are  both  strong  nation- 
alists and  conciliatory  moderates  among  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese;  and 
that  many  of  the  Japanese,  including  some  of  their  most  influential  men, 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do  something — at  least  make  a gesture 
of  friendship — to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese. 

South  Manchuria  still  remains  then  a difficult  and  serious  international 
issue  in  the  Far  East.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  groups,  from  meeting  together  at  Kyoto,  establishing  friendly 
personal  contacts,  learning  more  clearly  the  facts  in  the  controversy,  under- 
standing better  their  mutual  points  of  view,  have  taken  the  first  step  which 
may  lead  to  a lessening  of  the  tension  over  the  South  Manchurian  issue 
and  possibly  to  its  permanent  settlement. 

Extraterritoriality 

Between  China  and  the  leading  treaty  powers  as  a whole,  there  are 
two  outstanding  issues:  (1)  extraterritoriality,  and  (2)  concessions  and 
settlements.  The  Chinese  are  officially  demanding  that  extraterritoriality, 
that  is,  the  privilege  which  exempts  the  nationals  of  certain  countries  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts,  be  abolished  at  once.  Some  of  the 
powers  have  already  lost  extraterritorial  rights,  notably  Germany  and 
Russia.  Some  of  the  other  states,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Denmark,  promised  by  treaties  signed  in  December,  1928,  that  they  would 
give  up  extraterritoriality  when  the  Washington  Conference  powers  should 
do  so.  But  this  past  summer  the  leading  powers  which  admittedly  still 
possess  extraterritorial  rights,  including  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  stated  tc  China  in  official  notes  that  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try do  not  now  warrant  the  abrogation  of  the  extraterritorial  system, 
that  courts  in  China  do  not  exist  independent  of  political  and  military 
control  which  can  today  be  depended  upon  to  give  justice  to  foreign  na- 
tionals. These  notes  refer  to  the  findings  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Extraterritoriality,  representing  thirteen  states,  which  reported 
in  1926  that  extraterritoriality  ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  China  until 
designated  reforms  should  be  made  in  its  judicial  system;  and  the  notes 
point  out  that  these  reforms  have  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

At  Kyoto  the  Conference  as  a whole  appeared  to  be  convinced  that 
China  and  the  powers  view  extraterritoriality  from  different  angles.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  be  interested  primarily  in  the  political  aspect,  the  powers 
primarily  in  the  juridical  aspect;  that  is,  what  China  wants  is  to  do  away 
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with  extraterritoriality  because  it  is  a limitation  on  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  an  affront,  as  they  regard  it,  to  their  national  self-respect.  The 
powers  are  interested  simply  in  obtaining  justice  for  their  nationals.  The 
Chinese  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  foreigners  what  the  Chinese  regard 
as  adequate  judicial  safeguards  which  shall  remain  in  force  for  a reason- 
able length  of  time. 

On  the  basis  of  this  situation,  numerous  suggestions  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands both  of  China  and  the  treaty  powers.  A proposal  was  submitted 
at  Kyoto  by  your  fellow  townsman.  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  called 
the  Shotwell  Plan,  which  was  given  especial  study  in  the  round  tables. 
This  plan  provided,  on  the  one  hand,  that  extraterritoriality  should  be 
abolished — that  is,  foreign  courts  should  be  done  away  with — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  should  be  created  six  new  Chinese  courts 
which  alone  should  have  jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  and  the  judges  of 
which  should  be  appointed  by  China,  from  a panel  submitted  by  either 
the  World  Court  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
The  latter  should  also  have  authority  to  determine  the  salary  of  these 
judges  and  the  methods  of  payment,  so  that  they  would  be  genuinely 
independent.  This  plan  aimed,  therefore,  to  give  the  Chinese  what  they 
wanted  on  the  political  side  and  the  foreigners  what  they  wanted  on  the 
juridical  side. 

Many  at  Kyoto,  including  some  of  the  leading  Chinese,  stated  that  this 
proposed  solution  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  Others,  however,  felt 
that  it  would  need  to  be  modified  in  certain  respects,  particularly  that  the 
foreign  jurists  should  be  advisors  rather  than  regular  judges  presiding 
over  courts.  However  that  may  be,  a great  proportion  of  the  Conference 
felt  that  there  is  at  least  a measure  of  hope  that  the  extraterritorial  issue 
between  China  and  the  powers  may  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Shotwell  Plan ; That  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  abolition 
of  extraterritoriality,  at  least  in  name  and  in  principle;  and  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  retention,  or  the  creation,  of  safeguards  of  a juridical  kind  for 
foreign  nationals. 

Concessions  and  Settlements 

As  to  concessions  and  settlements — that  is,  the  foreign  administered 
municipal  areas  within  certain  Chinese  treaty  ports — the  issue  seemed  to 
the  Conference  to  be  less  acute  than  that  of  extraterritoriality.  Of  the 
concessions  nine  have  already  been  returned  to  China  and  of  the  fourteen 
now  remaining  some  will  probably  be  returned  in  the  near  future. 

The  discussion  in  the  round  tables  on  this  subject  centered  upon  the 
International  Settlement  at  Shanghai.  This  is  one  of  the  distinct  munici- 
^palities  comprising  greater  Shanghai.  It  is  a modern,  wealthy  city  of 
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nearly  840,000  Chinese  and  30,000  foreigners,  which  is  administered  most 
efficiently  by  a municipal  council  of  twelve,  nine  of  whom  are  elected  by 
the  foreign  taxpayers  and  three  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  Chinese  are 
demanding  an  increased  representation  on  the  municipal  council  and  are 
looking  forward  to  full  control  of  the  Settlement, 

One  of  the  Kyoto  round  tables,  however,  was  convinced  that^ — as  in 
the  case  of  extraterritoriality — the  Chinese  and  the  foreigners  are  in- 
terested primarily  in  different  aspects  of  the  situation : The  Chinese  in 
the  political  and  the  foreigners  in  the  administrative.  The  Chinese  wish 
the  Municipal  Council  to  derive  its  powers  from  a grant  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  rather  than  from  treaty  stipulation.  The  foreigners  wish 
good  government. 

One  of  the  Chinese  spokesmen  stated  that  if  the  change  could  be  made 
in  the  legal  basis  of  the  International  Settlement  which  is  desired  by  the 
Chinese,  then  they  would  not  object  to  a long  continuance  of  foreign  con- 
trol in  the  International  Settlement,  even  as  long  perhaps  as  fifty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  informed  authoritatively  that  the  Municipal 
Council  recognizes  that  the  International  Settlement  must  eventually  be 
transferred  to  Chinese  control  and,  further,  that  it  has  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  recommendation  made  to  it  that  a committee  of  outstanding 
municipal  experts  from  different  countries  of  the  world  should  be  brought 
to  Shanghai  to  study  the  situation  and  to  recommend  the  stages  by  which 
the  International  Settlement  may  be  transferred  to  Chinese  control  gradu- 
ally and  without  serious  effect  upon  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the 
municipal  government. 

The  Conference  was  also  impressed  by  the  close  connection  between 
extraterritoriality  and  concessions  and  settlements.  If  extraterritoriality 
should  be  abolished,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  im- 
possible for  foreigners  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  opposition  to  continue 
their  municipal  administrations  in  China.  It  therefore  seemed  clear  to 
the  round  table  that  should  treaties  be  negotiated  abandoning  extraterri- 
toriality, some  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  concessions  and 
settlements  if  they  are  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  under  foreign 
control. 

Diplomacy  of  the  Pacific 

Finally,  at  Kyoto  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  regarding  the 
diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Pacific  area.  The  Pacific  has  fewer  in- 
ternational organizations  and  treaty  agreements  for  the  consideration  and 
possible  settlement  of  international  issues  than  has  Europe.  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  for  example,  do  not  have  a single  treaty  of  arbitration 
of  any  kind  between  them. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  Pacific  needs  additional  diplomatic  ma- 
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chinery,  but  a difference  of  opinion  developed  regarding  the  kind  of  ma- 
chinery which  this  should  be.  On  the  one  hand  some  urged  the  creation  of 
new  official  organizations  for  the  Pacific.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Four 
Power  Pact  of  the  Washington  Conference  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  leading  countries  of  this  entire  region  so  that  a conference 
of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  would  be  convened  auto- 
matically whenever  an  international  issue  should  arise  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  ordinary  diplomacy.  Others  wished  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  League  of  Nations.  One  of  the  League  supporters  proposed  in  an 
evening  address  that  the  League  should  establish  a second  capital,  to  be 
situated  somewhere  in  the  Far  East.  Another  suggested  that  the  League 
should  organize  a regional  group  of  Pacific  states  to  function  under  its 
supervision. 

In  the  round  table  discussions  the  spokesmen  of  Japan,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  all  the  British  dominions  represented  in  the  Conference, 
stated  that  public  opinion  in  their  countries  would  be  opposed  to  new 
regional  organizations  in  the  Pacific  of  an  official  character  and  would 
favor  depending  wholly  upon  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  They  recognized,  however,  the  value  of  an  oc- 
casional conference,  such  as  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22,  to 
deal  with  a particular  situation.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  was  that 
the  creation  of  a regional  Pacific  organization,  such  as  proposed,  would 
delay  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  League,  were 
inclined  to  support  new  regional  machinery.  The  American  group,  of 
course,  was  divided,  as  always.  (Laughter)  Some  of  them  felt  that  since 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  four  leading  powers  of  the  Pacific,  any 
arrangement  by  which  Pacific  issues  in  general  should  be  settled  by  an 
organization  of  which  the  United  States  is  not  a member,  would  obviously 
not  be  satisfactory,  and  would  not  receive  the  approval  either  of  the 
American  Government  or  the  American  people  as  a whole. 

However  much  we  differed  at  Kyoto  regarding  diplomatic  machinery 
of  an  official  character,  we  were  all  united  in  our  confidence  in  our  unofficial 
organization,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  We  left  Kyoto  with  an 
increased  faith  in  the  principle  on  which  its  conferences  rest : That  un- 
official but  representative  and,  if  possible,  influential  men  and  women 
from  the  different  countries  of  the  Pacific,  by  meeting  together,  coming 
to  know  one  another,  discussing  common  problems,  and  seeking  pos- 
sible solutions,  may  help  to  bring  about  a better  understanding  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  increased  friendship  and  permanent  peace  between 
the  great  nations  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific.  (Applause) 
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Mr.  Chairman  : The  meeting  is  now  open  for  questions  which  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  McDonald,  to  Professor  Blakeslee,  or  both. 

Here  is  a written  question : Is  it  safe  to  travel  in  China?  I guess  Mr. 
McDonald  is  the  authority  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McDonald;  I should  like  to  have  you  believe  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous to  travel  in  China  and  that  my  two  friends  and  I were  very 
courageous  and  brave  in  traveling  in  China,  but  we  really  were  not.  When 
we  were  there  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  travel  in  China,  that  is  in  any  part 
of  China  where  a reasonable  person  would  try  to  travel.  Whether  one 
could  now  travel  over  all  of  the  railroads  is  doubtful,  but  certainly  under 
almost  any  circumstances  there  are  enough  parts  of  China  safe  to  see  and 
worth  seeing, 

Mr.  Warnshuis:  Could  Professor  Blakeslee  say  what  the  hearing  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  Manchuria  may  have  on  the  Chinese  issue? 

Professor  Blakeslee:  First,  as  to  the  facts,  the  population  of  Man- 
churia today  is  variously  estimated  as  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
millions,  most  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The  immigration  of  Chinese  reached 
its  height  in  1927  when,  within  a single  year,  a total  of  over  one  million 
Chinese  migrated  into  Manchuria.  The  effect  upon  the  Manchurian  issue 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  a matter  of  personal  judgment.  The  opinion  is 
frequently  expressed  that  this  continued  migration  means  the  eventual 
dominance  of  the  Chinese  throughout  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Chairman  : A question  has  been  handed  in : Why  weren’t  there 
any  Russians  at  Kyoto?  Will  there  he  Russians  present  at  the  next  Con- 
ference? 

There  were  Russians  at  the  Conference.  Two  years  ago  the  Pacific 
Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  Institute,  voted  unanimously  to  invite 
unofficial  representatives  from  Soviet  Russia  to  the  Kyoto  Conference. 
An  international  deputation  headed  by  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Roland 
W.  Boyden,  of  this  country,  Professor  S.  Nasu  of  Japan,  Professor 
Charles  K.  Webster,  of  Great  Britain,  visited  Moscow  just  before  the 
Conference  and  urged  full  Soviet  participation.  At  that  late  date  it  was 
only  possible  for  the  scientific  societies  to  send  two  representatives  who 
went  as  “silent”  observers.  They  were  given  every  facility  of  the  Con- 
ference and  of  every  discussion.  I understand  that  they  reported  to 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  that  they  had  received  a unani- 
mously cordial  welcome  from  the  members  of  the  Kyoto  Conference,  that 
they  had  been  accorded  every  courtesy  and  that  they  recommended  full 
participation  by  the  representatives  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  next  conference  and  in  the  whole  program  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations. 
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Mr.  Chairman  : The  question  is  whether  the  immigration  restrictions 
are  felt  as  acutely  today  as  before.  Professor  Blakeslee ! 

Professor  Blakeslee:  Probably  not  as  acutely  as  a few  years  ago, 
but  the  Japanese  do  not  regard  the  issue  as  settled.  It  was  not  discussed 
at  the  recent  Kyoto  Conference,  but  an  address  on  this  subject,  written 
by  Viscount  Shibusawa,  that  grand  old  man  of  Japan,  was  read  to  the 
entire  Conference.  He  said  that  he  wished  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand that  Japan  does  not  regard  Japanese  exclusion  as  a settled  issue. 
He  concluded  by  the  statement  that  Japan  has  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  American  people,  but  he  hopes  that  Japan  will  not  have  to 
wait  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  question  has  been  handed  in:  To  what 
extent  are  the  Christian  missionaries  to  blame  for  the  Far  Eastern  muddle? 
Mr.  McDonald ! (Laughter) 

Mr.  McDonald:  I was  just  waiting  for  an  easy  question.  I think 
the  question  which  is  put  in  that  way  can  be  very  easily  answered.  To 
what  extent  are  the  Christian  missionaries  responsible  for  the  Far  Eastern 
muddle?  I think  the  answer  could  be  given  in  a single  word,  or  in  three 
words,  that  is,  “Not  at  all.”  But,  when  put  that  briefly,  one  subjects 
himself  to  criticism  for  not  telling  the  whole  truth.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  China  have  not  Christianized  China  and  probably  will  never 
even  begin  to  Christianize  China;  however,  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
China  have  in  indirect  ways,  educational,  social,  hygienic,  performed  for 
China  what  seems  to  me  the  finest  work  which  has  been  done  there  by  any 
foreign  influences  whatsoever.  (Applause) 

As  you  go  through  some  of  the  back  parts  of  China,  seeing  a few  of 
the  older  women  and  very  few  of  the  younger  women,  still  with  bound 
feet,  and  compare  them  with  the  younger  generation  of  Chinese,  you  re- 
alize that  if  the  missionaries  had  only  a tiny  bit  to  do  in  that  great  un- 
binding, not  merely  of  the  feet  of  the  women  of  China,  but  in  a very  real 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  China,  they  have  performed  a mag- 
nificent task.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  missionaries  are  followed  by 
the  business  men,  but  certainly  we  are  not  going  to  charge  up  against  the 
missionaries  those  abuses  which  may  be  rightly  or  wrongly  charged  against 
the  business  men.  The  missionaries,  in  hygiene,  health  and  educational 
functions  are  performing  a work  which  is  wholly  good. 

One  might  point  out  in  closing  that  of  the  present  ministers  of  the 
Nanking  government,  a very  large  number  of  them  have  been  educated  in 
one  way  or  another  in  mission  schools  or  in  schools  which  have  had  sub- 
stantial mission  influence.  (Applause) 

Question  : Will  you  tell  us  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Russia 
and  China? 
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Mr.  Chairman  : The  question  is  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween China  and  Russia,  with  reference  to  the  Manchurian  Railway. 
Mr.  Blakeslee  suggests  that  this  question  lies  in  the  field  discussed  by 
Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  McDonald:  Of  course,  I could  not  even  if  I were  to  take  much 
more  time  than  is  permissible,  give  a complete  answer,  but  the  elements 
in  the  problem  are  quite  simple.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  was  built 
originally  by  the  Russians  under  agreement  with  the  Chinese,  as  the  short- 
est way  from  China  to  the  Transiberian  Railway  to  Vladivostok.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  Russian  rights  to  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  At  the  time  it  was  built  there  was  a provision  in  the 
original  contract  for  its  return  to  China  at  the  end  of  eighty-eight  years 
without  cost. 

During  the  war,  when  China  was  a belligerent,  the  situation  was  not  fun- 
damentally changed.  At  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  there  was 
a difficult  period,  but  in  1924  both  Nanking  and  Russia,  and  Mukden  and 
Russia  (Nanking  not  included  in  1924,  but  Mukden  in  1924)  made  a new 
provisional  arrangement  about  the  control  of  the  railway  which  caused 
the  agreement  for  joint  management,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  be 
Chinese,  the  General  Manager  to  be  a Russian,  to  be  assisted  by  Chinese 
and  Russian  Assistant  Managers. 

The  question  turns  on  this : Has  this  contract  been  violated  by  the 
Russians?  The  Chinese  charge  that  the  Russians  violated  the  1924  agree- 
ment by  using  their  position  on  the  railroad  for  propaganda.  The  Rus- 
sians deny  it.  They  charge  that  the  Chinese  without  justification  last 
July  seized,  as  they  put  it,  the  railway,  or,  as  the  Chinese  say,  “took  over 
complete  management  of  the  railway.” 

When  we  were  in  Moscow,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  call  on  Mr.  Lit- 
vinoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  we  discussed  at  some 
detail  this  problem. 

When  we  were  in  Mukden,  we  had,  fortunately,  a chance  to  see  the 
young  Marshall,  that  is  Chang  Huseh-Liang,  the  war  lord  of  Manchuria, 
directly  interested  and  we  discussed  it  with  him,  and  in  Nanking  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  C.  T.  Wang,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister.  It  seemed 
quite  clear  the  Chinese  had  taken  what  legally  belonged  to  the  Russians ; 
whether  they  had  a moral  right  to  do  it  or  not  is  a debatable  question. 

The  Russians  insist  before  any  negotiations,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  the  Chinese  would  have  to  permit  the  reappointment  of  the  Russian 
administrators. 

Mr.  Litvinoff  gave  us  the  impression  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Chinese 
and  did  not  think  they  wanted  to  settle  the  question  but  wished  instead  to 
drag  it  out  and  they  must  restore  in  part  at  least  the  so-called  status  quo 
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ante;  that,  until  a few  weeks  ago,  the  Chinese  were  unwilling  to  do.  In 
the  meantime,  since  July  the  Russians  have  had  a very  effective  army  of 
about  50,000  on  the  frontier,  equipped  with  all  the  benefits  of  the  machine 
age  in  the  military  sense.  Manchuria  has  had  a comparable  number  of 
troops  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  except  in  Manchuria  that  the  Russians 
could  have  invaded  Manchuria  and  marched  to  Harbin  without  serious 
opposition  from  the  Chinese.  They  did  not  try  to  do  so.  There  were 
border  raids,  but  the  charges  made  in  Mukden  and  Pekin  against  the  Rus- 
sians were  made  in  Moscow  against  the  Chinese. 

Question  : I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  McDonald  what  influence  the 
White  Russians  have  in  Manchuria  on  the  Sino-Manchurian  situation. 

Mr.  McDonald  : The  White  Russians  are  the  Russians  who  have  for 
one  reason  or  another  been  expelled  from  Russia  or  left  Russia  since  the 
Bolsheviks  came  into  power.  They  are  Russians  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting regime  in  Russia.  These  Russians,  of  whom  there  are  thousands 
in  Manchuria,  in  Harbin  and  elsewhere,  are  naturally  inclined  to  seize  any 
opportunity  to  make  difficulties  for  those  rulers  in  Russia  whom  the  White 
Russians  consider  to  be  usurpers  and  worse;  therefore,  what  the  influence 
of  the  White  Russians  has  been  in  Manchuria  I leave  to  your  imagination. 

Question:  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  McDonald  whether  he  thinks  the 
Stimson  note  was  justified? 

Mr.  McDonald:  I thought  this  was  a meeting  of  friends,  but  I know 
now  it  is  not.  Was  the  Russian  resentment  at  Mr.  Stimson’s  note  or  an- 
nouncement justified  ? I am  not  going  to  answer  it,  but  instead  simply 
tell  you  what,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  the  circumstances  were. 
The  Russians  argue  that  before  the  Stimson  note,  or  rather  before  the 
Stimson  announcement  was  published,  Mukden  had  already  assented  to 
direct  negotiations  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians ; that  these  ne- 
gotiations were  actually  under  way  or  at  any  rate  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
had  started  to  the  frontier  post  in  Northeastern  Manchuria;  therefore, 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view  the  Stimson  note  came  too  late;  though 
perhaps  not  designed  to  do  so,  at  any  rate,  it  would  tend  to  encourage 
the  Chinese  not  to  settle  at  the  conference  then  being  arranged. 

If  there  was  any  measure  of  justification  for  resentment  at  all,  which 
I do  not  say  there  was,  it  would  have  been  in  the  fact  that  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Stimson  came  after,  the  Russians  insist,  separate  negotiations 
looking  towards  settlement  had  actually  been  begun. 

Mr.  Scott:  Mr.  McDonald  accounted  for  part  of  the  weakness  of  the 
present  government  by  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  (in  the  Communist  govern- 
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ment)  certain  driving  elements  of  the  liberal  party.  How  far  can  they  be 
reincorporated  in  the  government,  and  how  could  it  be  done? 

Mr.  McDonald  : I am  not  an  expert  on  China.  I was  merely  trying 
to  report  to  you  what  seemed  to  me  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  some  of 
the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  present  deterioration  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  Could  these  liberal  elements  which  are  said  to  have  weakened  the 
party  be  forced  out  by  being  brought  back,  I don’t  know.  Probably  not 
under  the  present  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  feeling  as  reported 
to  us  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  so-called  liberal  or  radical  elements 
formerly  in  the  Kuomintang  is  very  bitter.  I heard  from  Chinese,  some 
of  whom  were  old  friends  of  mine,  statements  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  so 
filled  with  bitterness  and  resentment  that  it  seems  impossible  under  pres- 
ent conditions  that  you  could  have  any  sort  of  reunion  of  the  old  Kuomin- 
tang forces.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  under  any  circumstances  I do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Colt:  Could  I ask  Mr.  McDonald  as  a continuation  to  his  former 
answer  as  to  the  published  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Russian  and 
our  state  authorities,  whether  if,  admitting  that  the  Russian  point  of  view 
may  be  right,  it  was  not  couched  in  quite  undiplomatic  language  that  was 
unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  views  and  habits  in  international  relations? 

Mr.  McDonald  : I am  going  to  suggest  that  Professor  Blakeslee  ought 
not  really  be  discriminated  against  in  this  unfair  way.  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Colt’s  question  seems  in  substance  to  be,  Was  not  Mr.  Litvinoff 
somewhat  acid  in  tbo  language  he  used  in  replying  to  Mr.  Stimson.  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  but  there  again  one  ought  to  stop  to  explain 
that  the  Bolsheviks  have  always  or  nearly  always,  in  their  dealings  with 
the  capitalist  states  chosen  a similarly  acid  tone.  So  when  Mr.  Litvinoff 
speaks  about  an  “unfriendly  act”  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stimson,  he  doesn’t 
mean  what  a regular  diplomat  means  when  he  says  an  “unfriendly  act.” 
(Laughter)  Because,  take  a regular  diplomat  like  my  distinguished  friend 
at  this  table,  if  he,  when  he  was  ambassador,  had  spoken  of  an  “unfriendly 
act”  on  the  part  of  our  government,  it  would  have  been  almost  tantamount 
to  a threat  of  war.  But  when  the  Bolshevists  use  that  it  simply  means 
they  are  feeling  pretty  good.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  more  questions,  the  meeting  is  de- 
clared adjourned. 
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